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TN contrast with the last decade of the nineteenth century in
JL England, the first decade of the twentieth showed a mood of
sunrise succeeding one of sunset. Among many educated young
men who came of age between 1885 and 1895, the phrase jfoz de
sikle had worked like a charm. Similar young men between
1895 and 1905 reacted against it with violence. They felt them-
selves at the beginning, not at the end, of an age.1
It was to be an age of democracy, of social justice, of faith in
the possibilities of the common man. There was little more room
in it for Kipling's imperialism than for the Yellow Book's deca-
dence; and after the Boer war had deflated the one, as the Oscar
Wilde case had earlier discredited the other, the way seemed
open for new impulses of courage and idealism. The current,
of course, was not confined to young people; older men had
helped to start it; and exponents of many different tendencies
fell in with it. Some were liberals, some socialists, many both;
but there was also a strong element of implicit conservatism in
the revived feeling for a traditional England.
The full force of the current was felt between 1903 and 1910.
Many, indeed, of the social and legislative changes to which it
led came (as the last two chapters have shown) after the latter
date. But in public life there is always a time-lag between ideas
and embodiments. If we look at the ideas alone, we shall see
that from about 1910 their movement weakened, and a new
current set in.
There was not now, as there had been in 1870, any solid core
of agreed religious belief, round which the daily conduct of the
nation as a whole shaped itself. Thirty years of the disintegrating
influences traced above in Chapters V and X had completely
destroyed the mid-Victorian evangelical unity. Creed sat lightly
on the great majority in the middle and upper classes; the Bible
lost its hold on them, and the volume of outward religious
observance shrank steadily. At the same time the reader must
not confuse in these respects pre-war with post-war. From the
1 A capital description of the contrast in mood, written at the time by (as he then
was) one of the prophets of the new outlook, will be found in a poem by G. K. Ches-
terton, beginning *A cloud was on the mind of men*.